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THE CIRCULAR, . 

.AIsan exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Church, 

‘It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 

$ prayed for, is now actually-coming into the world, and 
it will look for its presence in every field of action. 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive 
# inspiring in Science, Literature, Art and the News of 

e World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spirit- 
Wal point of view, and in their relations to the great Provi- 
dential movement of the times. 

_ It.is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with- 
out money aud without price, or at One Dollar a year to 
those who prefer to pay. 

Specimeu numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Auy subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should returu as a copy with his name and residence written 
upon it, aud the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.” 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 





PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BERKAN ; A Manual for the help of those who seek the 
dith of Luc Primitive Church: an octavo volume of 500 
piges. wy J. H. Noes. Price, $1.50. 

Phe Bercaa coutaius free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious Loy.cs of iaterest; Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, tue secvad Coming, Resurrection, Vrigin of Evil, Our 
Belatioas tv tae Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
dénsitiou of Life, &c., &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evideaces, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusivus dilering widely from those of the old Theology. 
All who wish to understand Biste Commuxism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint 
themselves with the contents of this book. 





SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. H. 
Norgs. /ampihiet, 10 cents. 


$29 Past Volumes of the Cirewar can be furnished to 
order; and auy of the above publications may be sent by 
mail to ail parts of the country. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY: 
Where and What it Is. 











The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and chil- 
dren, neariy in equal proportions. They own 
556 acres ui land, in the towns of Lenox and Ver- 
non, Stuie of New-York; Post Ottice address, 
Oneida, N. Y. For an account of their manu- 
factures uud productions, see a card in the next 
column. 

The Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Walungford, Conn., 
which is uiso self-supporting. 

Tue meyers of the Community hold among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Jesus 
Christ 1s viiered to mankind as a perfect Savior 
from svilisuness; that personal regeneration 
through un is the only true foundation for re- 
form; tiat iis Second Coming, together with 
the estabiisiment of the Kingdom of Heaven and 
a perfect Sucial State in the heavenly world, took 
place at tue close of the apostolic age; that all 

and cvii are the results of spiritual agency, 
and hence vat faith is the best resource for ail- 
ments of Lie DOdy as well as the soul; that the 
age of uiiacies is not past, &. Fora more full 
statement of their religious views and the reasons 
thereof, sve ihe Berean, a book published by the 
Community. 

The Social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism, like that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no man said that aught of the things that he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common ;” or like the condition expressed by 
Christ in his last prayer for his disciples: “ All 
mine are thine, and thine are mine.” This So- 
cial order bases itself, logically, on our views of 
Christianity, which, as a perfect system, requires 
an unselfish condition of society ; and historically, 
on the fact that a model of perfect Communism 
has been in successful operation in the interior 
world tor eighteen hundred years, and is now 

ning extension and recognition among men. 

n exposition of the Social Theory here indica- 
ted may be found in Bible Communism, a pam- 
phlet of (ie Community. 

For its sovernment, the Cemmunity has no 
formal Constitution, er code of Laws, but de- 
pends on ‘lic maintenance of a good spirit, secur- 
ing a vit! organization throughout, like that 
which animates the human body, and on the ex- 
ercise of Free Criticism on the part of all its 
members. The most spiritual amd discerning 
among then securing the most confidence, have 
naturally the most influence. Joun H. Noyes, 
a3 the min by whom the truths of Communism 
have been mainly brought forth in this age, is 
respected as a true leader. In business, those 
persons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for posts of responsibility, are sought for and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

Persons wishing for a more extended knowl- 

ge of the Community, may gain it by reading 
its publications, or by correspondence with its 
Secretary. If a personal visit is desired, the con- 
venience of the Community as to the time and 
circumstances of receiving it should first be con- 
sulted by letter. 

Tue Crncutar is our weekly organ, and is 
Offered on such terms as make it accessible to ey- 

one. “hose who receive its spirit and have 
the ability to do so, will deal generously with the 
Community in sharing its expense, and contribu- 





ting to its usefulness, To the poor it is offered as 
a gift 


gift. 
The following may serve as a condensed for- 

mula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 

The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 
in the interior sphere at his Second Coming, 
A. D. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and con- 
fession of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfish- 


ness. 
Resurrection of the body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, overcoming Disease, renewing 


Youth, and abolishing death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Homé@ Churches and Home Schools. 

2 every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 
voted to God. 








Vhe Community, 


Oneida, N. Y., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 

Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and warranted. 

Traveling- of various materials and the latest 
improved styles. 

Mop-Holders, with malleable iron heads and screw 
fastenings. 

Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart jars, se- 
curely sealed and warranted. 





Orders for any of the above articles, accom- 
panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 
carefully and promptly attended to. 

Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 
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Reprint from the New Haven Perfectionist, October 1835. 
The Power of Christ’s Resurrection. 





Paul mentions “the resurrection of the 
dead” (Heb. 6: 2), as one of the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of the gospel. It will be found 
by an examination of all those passages in 
his writings which distinctly state the great 
topics of his preaching, that this subject was 
held by him as paramount in importance to 
all others—not excepting even the death of 
Christ. The discussion of the resurrection 
in the 15th chapter of 1 Corinthians, com- 
mences thus: “Brethren, I declare unto 
you the gospel which | preached unto you, 
which also ye have received, and wherein ye 
stand; by which also ye are saved,” &c.— 
After briefly stating the death of Christ, the 
apostle presents the fact of his resurrection, 
as the sole foundation of the believer’s hope, 
and the, chief subject of that gospel which he 
had received and preached: “If Christ be 
not risen, then is our preaching vain,” &c. 
Ver. 14. In giving directions to Timothy 
concerning his ministry, Paul says—*Re- 
member that Jesus Christ, of the seed of 
David, was raised from the dead, according 
to my gospel.” 2Tim.2: 8. His estimate 
of the relative importance of the doctrine of 
the resurrection of Christ, may be seen in a 
multitude of passages like the following: 
“ Now it was not written for his [Abraham’s] 
sake alone, that it [faith] was imputed to 
him [for righteousness,] but for us also, to 
whom it shall be imputed, if we believe on 
him who raised up Jesus our Lord from the 
dead ; who was delivered for our offenses, 
and was raised again for our justification.” 
Rom. 4: 23—25. “If, while we were ene- 
mies we were reconciled to God by the 
death of his Son, much more, being recon- 
ciled, we shall be saved by his life.” Rom. 
5: 10. “Whois he that condemneth? It 
is Christ that died, yea rather, that is risen 
again,” &c. Rom 8: 34. “If thou shalt 


shalt believe in thine heart that God hath 
raised him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved.” Rom. 10: 9, &¢. By these speci- 
mens of Paul’s preaching, we may discover 
the occasion of the charge brought against 
him by the Athenians, that “he seemed to 
be a setter forth of strange gods, because he 
preached unto them Jesus, and the resurrec- 
Acts 17: 18. 

Paul evidently preached the resurrection 
of Christ, not as a mere historical truth, or 
asa pledge of the future and distant resur- 
rection of believers, but as a ground of pres- 
ent justification—as the truth that is the food 
of saving faith. His views of its present 
moral bearing, will be seen in the following 
passages : 

“What shall we say then? Shall we con- 
tinue in sin, that grace may abound? God 
forbid. How shall we that are dead to sin, 
live any longer therein? Know ye not, that 
so many of us as were baptized into Jesus 
Christ, were baptized into his death? There- 
fore we are buried with him by baptism into 
death: that like as Christ was raised up from 
the dead by the glory of the Father, evEN so 
we also, should walk in newness of life. For 
if we have been planted together in the like- 
ness of his death, we shall be also in the like- 
ness of his resurrection.” Rom. 6: 1—5. It 
is necessary to understand the nature of the 
baptism of which the apostle here speaks, in 
order to perceive the force of his argument. 
The following texts determine the nature of 
Christian baptism: “As the body is one, 
and hath many members, and all the mem- 
bers of that one body, being many, are one 
body ; so also is Christ. .For by one Spirit 
are we all baptized into one body.” 1 Cor. 12: 
12, 13. “As many of you as have been bap- 
tized into Christ, have put on Christ.” Gal. 
3: 27. By the baptism of the Holy Ghost, 
believers become one with Christ: the reason- 
ing of the apostle then proceeds thus: “ How 
can they, who have become one with Christ, 
continue in sin?~ His death to sin has be- 
come theirs, and they are united with him in 
his resurrection. The same power. of the 
Father which raised him from the dead, se- 
cures them from sin.” “ For,” says he (Rom, 
8: 11, 12), “if the Spirit of him that raised 
up Jesus from the dead, dwell in you, he 
that raised up Christ from the dead shall also 
quicken your mortal bodies, by his Spirit that 
dwelleth in you. Therefore brethren, we are 
debtors not to the flesh, to live after the 
flesh,” &c. In other words—if Christ is in 
us, his resurrection is in us; we are “ quick- 
ened together with him,” and are no more 
in bondage to a carnal nature. Again, Paul 
prays (Eph. 1: 19, 20), that the saints 
might know “ what is the exceeding greatness 
of his power to us-ward who believe, according 
to the working of his mighty power, which 
he wrought in Christ when he raised him 
From the dead.” In thus preaching the res- 
urrection of Christ, as a power operating in 
his whole body, and at once redeeming all 
the members of that body from the bondage 
of the flesh, the apostle Very properly repre- 
sents it in the 15th chapter of 1 Corinthians, 
as the very key-stone of the gospel—“‘If 
Christ be not raised, your faith is vain; ye 
are yet in your sins.” Ver. 17. “Jesus 
AND THE RESURRECTION,” is no more nor less, 
than “JEsUs, AND SALVATION FROM SIN.”— 
Subvert the doctrine of the resurrection, and 
you annihilate the gospel; for the author of 
the gospel, was “called JESUS, because he 
should save his people from their sins.” Matt. 
1: 21. “He was manifested, that he might 
take away our sins.” 1 John, 3: 5. With- 


tion.” 





confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and 


out the doctrine of the resurrection, we may 


indeed proclaim that Christ died for our of- 
fenses; but what avails his death, if the sin- 
ner must still ery, “O wretched man that I 
am! who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death ?”—and such must be his ery, 
if Christ was not “raised again for his justi- 
Jication.” Let the slave of sin appropriate 
to himself, as he may, the benefits of the 
death of Christ, if he cannot make the resur- 
rection of Christ his own, he must still re- 
main.in “the horrible pit and miry clay.” 
In order to save a man, who has sunk in the 
filth and darkness of a “horrible pit,” two 
things are necessary : first, the man who un 
dertakes to save him, must descend into the 
pit; second, he must ascend with him that 
was lost. The annunciation of the descent of 
a Savior, would furnish but poor consolation 
to the sufferer in this case, if his faith could 
not fasten at once upon the hope of his 
ascent. Even so, to preach the death of 
Christ, without commending his resurrection 
to the faith of sinners, is little better than to 
mock their misery, In order to redeem 
men from the curse and power of sin, Christ 
must first descend into fellowship with them, 
and then “ascend above principalities and 
powers ;” in other words, he must die and 
rise again. This he has done, according to 
Paul’s gospel: “ When he ascended up on 
high he led captivity captive, and gave gifts 
unto men. (Now that he ascended, what is 
it but that he also descended first into the 
lower parts of the earth? He that descen- 
ded is the same also that ascended up far 
above all heavens,” &c.) Eph. 4: 8—10. 
Hence, Paul could say to one who dwells “ in 
the lower parts of the earth”—who cries 
from the bottom of the pit,“O wretched 
man that Iam! who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death ?’—“Say not in thine 
heart, who shall ascend into heaven? (that is 
to bring Christ down from above,) or who 
shall descend into the deep? (that is, to 
bring up Christ again from the dead.) The 
word is nigh thee, even in thy heart and in 
thy mouth; that is, the word of faith, which 
we preach (viz., “Jesus and the resurrec- 
tion”); that if thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in 
thine heart that God hath raised him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved.” Rom. 0: 
6—9. Confessing Christ within you, you 
testify your apprehension of his descent into 
the deep, i. e. his death; believing in your 
heart that God hath raised him from the 
dead, your faith receives his resurrection in 
yourself, and you find yourself lifted out of 
the dark abyss of sin and death, and sitting 
with him in heavenly places. 


The consequences of this doctrine are so 
startling, that Paul seems to have anticipated 
the charge of insanity. 2 Cor. 5: 18—17. 
“ Whether we be beside ourselves, it is to 
God; or whether we be sober, it is for your 
cause. For the love of Christ constraineth 
us; because we thus judge, that if one died 
for all, then all died (see the original): and 
that he died for all, that they which live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, 
but unto him that died for them, and rose 
again, [Believers are “ married to him that 
was raised from the dead” (see Rom. 7: 
4); “are members of his flesh and of his 
bones” (see Eph. 5: 30). The wife lives 
not to herself, but follows the estate of her 
husband. If her husband has past death, 
and stands in the resurrection, she looks 
upon death as behind her, and herself as 
raised from the dead. That we do not per- 
vert the meaning of the apostle, will be seen 
from the inferences which he immediatély 





draws from the foregoing statement.] Where- 








‘or of the sabbath day, &c. Jf ye be dead 
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fore henceforth know we no man after the 
flesh [inasmuch as we are notin the flesh, 
but with Christ in the resurrection; and in- 
asmuch as the death and resurrection of 
Christ have given to all men the same exal- 
tation—looking at the truth as it is in Jesus, 
we see all have past death, and are risen 
with him]: yea, though we have known 
Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth 
know we him no more, [Christ in the res- 
urrection is our salvation and the subject of 
our gospel.] Therefore, if any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature ; old things are 
passed away ; behold, ad/ things are become 
new.” [He has passed from a carnal state 
into the resurrection—from this world into 
the heavenly world; his state and relations 
are as fully changed, as the idea of a transla- 
tion from earth to heaven demands. } 

One of the most obvious inferences from 
these truths, is, that believers by fellowship 
with Christ in his resurrection, are released 
from the beggarly elements and carnal ordi- 
nances of that worldly sanctuary which they 
have left. As “he that is dead is freed from 
sin,’ so he that is freed from sin is freed 
from the law; for “the law is not made for 
a righteous man.” The law, with its “shad- 
ows of good things to come,” cannot carry 
its claims beyond death. If Christ died for 
all, he made an end of the law and its shad- 
ows for all. Such was the judgment of Paul : 
“Ye are complete in him: buried with him 
im baptism, wherein also ye are risen with 
him, through the faith of the operation of 
God, who hath raised him from the dead: 
and you, being dead in your sins, and the 
uncireumcision of your flesh, hath he quick- 
ened together with him, having forgiven you 
all trespasses: blotting out the hand-writing 
of ordinances that was against us, which was 
eontrary to us, and took it out of the way, 
nailing it to his cross, &c. Let no man 
therefor judge you in meat or in drink, or in 
respect of anholy day, or of the new moon, 


with Christ from the rudiments of the world ; 
why, as though living in the morld,, are ye 
subject to ordinances? Col, 2: 10—20. Be- 
lievers, passing into the resurrection, not by 
literal death, but by faith, living not to 
themselves, but to him that died for them 
and rose again, look back to his cross as the 
monument of their transition from earth to 
heaven—see the ordinances of the worldly 
sanctuary nailed to it, as trophies of his tri- 
umph—and find themselves with him in the 
freedom befitting a heavenly state. 

As the resurrection of Christ released men 
from sin, which is the sting of death; and 
from the law, which is the strength of sin, it 
manifestly destroyed, in respect to believers, 
the dominion of him that hath the power of 
death. Their life was “hid with Christ in 
God.” They had “everlasting life.” That 
change which was called death by the ser- 
vants of sin, was to them the consummation 
of their resurrection. These remarks cover 
the transition period, from the resurrection 
of Christ, till his Second Coming. During 
that period, the promise of Christ—*he that 
believeth on me shall never die”—was sub- 
stantially, though not literally fulfilled. The 
saints of that age, though they were married 
to Christ in the resurrection, were yet so far 
within the territories of him that hath power 
of death, that they did not escape the form, 
though they were saved from the sting of 
dying. Paul, standing in the front rank of 
the host, testified that he had not yet at- 
tained the resurrection uf the dead (Phil. 
3: 12); and he severely condemned some 
who said that the resurrection was past al- 
ready (2. Tim. 2: 18); yet he was striv- 
ing to “apprehend that for which he was ap- 
prehended of Christ,” and “looking for the 
Lord Jesus Christ” from heaven to change 
his vile body. Phil. 3: 12—21. He also 
assured the church, by the word of the Lord, 
that the time would come, and that speedily, 
when the power of death should be abolished, 


1 Cor. 15: 51, &c. Death was the last ene- 
my that should be overcome. During forty 
years, the power that raised Christ from the 
dead was revealed in believers, redeeming 
them from sin and the law, sustaining them 
in the fellowship of Christ’s sufferings, ad- 
vancing them from one victory to another, 
till at the end of the Jewish dispensation 
death was wholly destroyed, and the bride 
of Christ was changed into the likeness of his 
glorious body. e leave it to the leisure of 
others to calculate what is the hope of the 
calling of those who believe on Christ eigh- 
teen hundred years after his perfect victory 
over death—thanking “the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that according to 
his abundant mercy he hath begotten ws un- 
to a lively hope, by the resurrection of Je- 
sus Christ from the dead.” 
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CoMMUNISM THE SOCIAL ORDER OF HEAVEN. 


A Word about the Removal. 

We hope no one will have any anxiety about 
the removal of the printing and publication of 
the Circular to Wallingford. It will not involve 
any particular departure from the present gener- 
al purpose and policy of the paper. We do not 
intend any abandonment of the field here, nor 
any special campaign against the land of “ steady 
habits,” nor to do any thing which will seriously 
disturb the New England equilibrium. The Cir- 
cular is not in any sense a local paper, has noth- 
ing to do with the local or party affairs of the 
state, county or town in which it may chance to 
be printed. It will be no more a New England 
paper when printed at Wallingford, than it has 
been a New-York paper while printed at Oneida. 
Hence the outward location of the office where it 
is printed need not disturb any one. It aims sim- 
ply to be the organ of the Truth. Recognizing 
an invisible nation in the Heavens, which for 
eighteen hundred years, with Christ at its head, 
has been studying truth and all the problems and 
relations of Resurrection life, the Circular seeks 
only to give expression to the public opinion and 
spirit of that nation in this world, and to “ speak 
not as pleasing men, but God, which trieth our 
hearts.” The removal is rendered necessary from 
business considerations, and the paper in conse- 
quence thereof will not cease to be a reflex of 
the Community life and spirit that is manifested 
here, but may be expected to constantly improve 
in that respect. 

pee 


Music—lIts Social Aspects. 


It is a notorious fact that musicians, as a gen- 
eral thing, are the most irritable class of persons 
who go to make up ordinary society. In 
church choirs, for instance, there is more evil 
thinking, personal innuendos and vituperation 
going, than in all other operations combined. 
From Muzio’s orchestra in New-York city, down 
to the insignificant glee club of some rural neigh- 
borhood, this state of things more or less exists. 
The great Masters, so called, were not free from 
it. Beethoven and Chopin were isolated, irrita- 
ble and unsocial in their habits. There are ex- 
ceptions; but they are only exceptions; the rule 
but too painfully holds good. Emulation, envy, 


show themselves among the members of musical 
organizations, Musical critics are usually more 
severe and unmerciful on their felfows than any 
other class of literary writers. 

This is a sad state of things: how is it to be 
accounted for? Surely music, inherently con- 
sidered, is not responsible for it. Music, as one 
of the “ fine arts,” appeals to some of the finest 
and most exquisite of our sensibilities. As an 
art too, it is a standing representation of concord 
and harmony. Neither can it be excused on the 
ground of an excessively nervous temperament. 
Musicians are usually of this order. There may 
be no natural necessity for this, but such is the 
fact. A dull, bilious or lymphatic temperament 
seems adapted to vocations and tastes other than 
that of music. But if it be true that there is a 
legitimate affinity between a nervous or sanguine 
temperament and music, or its keen appreciation, 
then it is also true that such temperaments are 
susceptible to the inspiration of God; and such 
inspiration is at once the source of both music 
and social amity and concord. This latter fact 
suggests the difficulty in the case. Musicians 
themselves do not contemplate music as a science, 
or if they do, they fail to go higher and recognize 
it as an instrumentality of love and worship. 
Without this higher recognition, music, or rather 
its execution, is simply an affair of the senses; 





and mortality be swallowed up of life.— 


and when thus confined, the devil is in it, and it 
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jealousy, and hatred of one another even, often | 











is no wonder that discord and irritability are the 
results. 

Music appeals to the senses, and its function in 
this respect is not to be overlooked; but it has 
also a higher sphere. It isa means of spiritual 
edification. The Psalmist said: “ Sing unto the 
Lord with thanksgiving ; sing praise upon the 
harp unto our God.” The apostle in writing to 
the Colossians said: “Let the word of Christ 
dwell in you richly in all wisdom; teaching and 
admonishing one another in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs, singing with grace in your 
hearts to the Lord.” Again, to the Ephesians: 
“ Speaking to yourselves in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs, singing and making melody in 
your hearts to the Lord.” The allusion here to 
vocal music by no means excludes instrumental. 
An orchestra of instrunrents can discourse music 
in the spirit of worship, and to mutual edification, 
as well as can a choir of singers. The thing 
sought for in both cases is to make melody in our 
hearts to the Lord. This accomplished, then 
both the performer and the listener are elevated 
into an atmosphere of pure pleasure where evil- 
thinking and envy cannot exist. Neither should 
the distinction between “secular” and “sacred” 
music be made prominent. Both have one com- 
mon origin and are to be executed and enjoyed 
in the same spirit of love and worship. 

Music, thus considered, is one of the most 
beautiful things in God’s universe. It is eminent- 
ly designed to civilize and refine our passions, 
and elevate us above the sensual into the region 
of the divine. Then away with that small- 
heartedness which admits of evil thinking, of so- 
cial and spiritual discord. Such feelings indi- 
cate that we are dealing with the circumference, 
the surface only of music. Let us pray that we 
may get into the heart of music, where there are 
love and joy, and heaven itself. B. 
aoe 

Detached Thoughts. 

—There are moments when all human efforts 
and capabilities sink into insignificance ; inventive 
genius, mental culture and power, eloquence and 
poetry, originality and morality even, all appear 
puerile and unimportant. There is reason for 
this. Compared with the infinite, the finite is 
overshadowed and engulphed. Hence the words 
of the Psalmist: “ Lord, What is man that thou 
art mindful of him? or the Son of man that thou 
visitest him?” This feeling implies humility, and 
is good. Anything but an inflated, puffed-up 
state of mind. God is everything—man is noth- 
ing. This is the rock basis; here we touch bot- 
tom. The consciousness through which we thus 
touch bottom is our moral and spiritual specific 
gravity. Specific gravity in the moral and spiritu- 
al is as essential as in physics. To be destitute of 
this moral and spiritual weight is to be vain, aérial 
and flighty. Emptiness instead of fullness char- 
acterizes such experience ; in other words, pride 
instead of humility. The truth is weighty as well 
as mighty. In accepting it within us, we feel con. 
trite and thankful, and gloriously small: 

—Nothing is better than to work down, down, 
down within yourself. The more we dive and 
sink into the depths of our spiritual nature the 
more familiar shall we become with the serious 
realities of existence and life. Observation of the 
exterior of things is comparatively useless, unless 
it is balanced and tempered by interior communi- 
cation with God. 

—* For thy pleasure we are and were created.” 
Man was made to worship—not to teach or 
preach. Teaching and preaching are well enough 
in their places; but their places in the economy 
of life are secondary, not primary. Look out for 
failure when inflated with the idea that your chief 
business is to instruct the world. That is the 
essence of priest-craft. Spiritual instruction is 
not a-manufactured article, got up to order and 
put on for the occasion ; it is the inspired, spon- 
taneous overflow of God’s Spirit and truth work- 
ing in us. As God’s child, my business is to love 
with all my heart, soul, mind and strength, first 
Hi, and secondly my neighbor as myself. Herein 
are the amelioration of the woes of humanity and 
the regeneration of society. Herein also is the 
essence of the true priesthood. Love more and 
say less; or if you say more, let it be because you 
love more. Ah! to be filled and kept by the al- 
mighty love of God! 

—Habit has a mighty influence upon us. When 
we become accustomed to a given course of life 
and action it requires great heroism and earnest- 
ness to change our course. One of the differences 
between heaven and hell is that heaven is full of 
new life. Habit, as such, has no place there, while 
hell is full of old life, or rather of death. Death is 
the result and climax of habit. The power of 
evil over us is intensified by habit; in other 
words habit confirms evil. Evil would be short- 
lived were it not for habit. If we doa thing once, 
the temptation is to repeat it, and every time we 
repeat it our bondage to the evil in question is in- 








creased ; and so, ultimately it has almost unlim- 


ited control over us. This bondage to habit is the 
worst feature about the case. It is here that the 
spirit of condemnation works in us. If we can 
break up the power of habit, the condemnation 
of the devil will leave us. When this temptation 
to repeat this evil practice presents itself, the best 
way is to resist it at once. “ Resist the devil and 
he will flee from you.” Ifpossible, “ kill the thing 
in the seed.” Nevertheless, the power of Christ 
is able to break up old habit. “If any man be in 
Christ he is a new creature: old things are passed 
away ; behold all things are become new.” We 
cannot be saved without repentance, and repent- 
ance implies a state of mind and spirit directly 
opposed to habit. The sinner could not live in 
heaven, because he is the creature of habit. He 
would not be at home there provided he could get 
there. If we want to live in the heaven of the 
resurrection, we must put ourselves in the hands 
of Christ to have old habits destroyed. Habit is 
almost almighty, but not quite. On the other 
hand, the Spirit of Truth is almighty, and that is 
manatee to us. B. 





LATE NEWS. 
The Quarrel in Europe. 

The Evening Post gives the following clear ac- 
count of the Holstein quarrel] which just now 
threatens to disturb the peace of Europe: 

The Danish-German quarrel, after engaging 
the attention of kings and diplomatists for many 
years, finally approaches a climax. The Federal 
Diet of Germany has just passed, by a small ma- 
jority, a resolution for “ federal execution” in 
Holstein—that is, an order for the occupation of 
the disputed territory by German troops; while 
the King of Denmark, who has exercised and 
still claims to exercise sovereignty over that 
Duchy, issues a proclamation declaring his in- 
tention to put down insurrectionary movements 
by force of arms and to resist the invasion. 


The war in Holstein—if it is to be a war—will 
be a war of succession. The reigning King of 
Denmark, Christian [X.—father of the Princess 
of Wales and the King of Greece—claims full 
sovereignty over the Duchy by virtue as well of 
traditionary usage as by the treaty of London of 
1852, in which the King of Denmark was also 
formally recognized as Duke of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein. This claim has at least the merit of an- 
tiquity, for it was in the middle of the fifteenth 
century that Christian I. of Denmark was duly 
elected by the people of the Duchies as their ru- 
ler; but he acknowledged the tenure to be dis- 
tinct from that of his Danish crown, and this pro- 
vision has ever since been recognized by his suc- 
cessors, including the present monarch, whose 
title, is thus recorded in his proclamation to the 
Holsteiners, issued on the 4th of this month: 
“ Christian [X., by the grace of God King of 
Denmark, of the Vandals and Goths, Duke of 
Schleswig-Holstein, Stomarn of the Dithmar- 
schen and of Lauenburg, and also of Oldenburg.” 
It seems Clear, therefore, that the reigning King 
is in the direct line of succession to the Duchies, 
and it is not disputed that, as Duke of Holstein, 
he has acknowledged the distinct character of his 
tenure of power in a German duchy by sending 
a representative to the Federal Diet, by paying 
an annual quota, and by raising the allotted con- 
tingent of troops (about four thousand) for the 
defence of Germany. 

On the other hand, it is claimed by the party of 
Prince Frederick of Augustenburg—the Duke 
who now opposes the authority of the King of 
Denmark in Holstein, and whose pretensions the 
Diet has voted by a small majority to support— 
that the change in the succession to the Danish 
throne, by which females are permitted to inherit 
the crown, is unjust and illegal in its application 
to the Duchy. In other words, the argument is 
that the succession in Holstein cannot be changed 
without the consent of the German Bund, because 
Holstein is a part of Germany and the Duke of 
Holstein a German sovereign ; that the male suc- 
cession in the Duchy has not yet failed ; and that 
the Duke of Augustenburg is the legitimate ruler, 
as the senior branch of the original family of 
which the reigning king of Denmark is the young- 
er offshoot. Here, it will be seen, is a nicely com- 
plicated set of questions. The past troubles of 
Schleswig-Holstein were as nothing in comparison 
with the intricate character of this new family 
quarrel in which a duke and a king, engage in a 
struggle for supremacy and bring three great 
powers of Europe into their quarrel. England 
espouses the cause of Christian [X—partly, proba- 
bly, on account of his relationship to the house of 
Guelph, and partly from a desire to preserve that 
ticklish “ balance of power” in Europe for which 
she has always struggled. Austria and Prussia 
strike hands in favor of the contestant of the Da- 
nish monarch’s claim, and the latest report is that 
the army of occupation in Holstein is to be Aus 
trian. 





There is, however,a deeper significance in 
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this quarrel than a mere disagreement of the ri- 
yal branches of a ducal family. It is at least rea- 
gonable to infer, from the virulence of the feeling 
against Christian IX., that Germany seeks to para- 
alyze independent rights which have been es- 
tablished by treaty agreements, and to coerce 
the Danish government into the adoption of 
weaken the growing 
strength of the Scandinavian element in Europe- 
an politics. The best proof of this is the alac- 
rity with which Sweden unites with Denmark in 
opposing the extreme action of the Federal Diet. 
Denmark, which possesses large naval resources 
and no inconsiderable land forces, is preparing 
for war; and although hostilities may be averted 
by wiser counsel, it is not impossible that in the 
event of their occurrence she would make a stub- 
born fight, assured of the sympathy ot England 
and perhaps the direct assistance of Swedish 
fleets and troops. 

The prize, so far as regards extent of territory, is 
hardly worth the peril of a war. Holstein is a little 
Duchy, containing only three thousand square 
miles—hardly one-half the area of Massachusetts 
—and its population is not more than three-quar- 
ters of a million. Its chief value arises from its 
possession of seaports on the Baltic and the North 
Sea, whence its products of wheat, hemp, horses 
and cattle find their way to the markets of Eu- 
rope. The seat of government is Glucksburg, 
and the principal cities Altona and Kiel, both of 
which are connected by railway with Hamburg. 

ee ——-———- 


A Community Journal. 





Concert—The 13th weekly Concert took 
place on Friday Evening Dec. 25 ( Christmas), 
and was attended by an audience, filling our large 
Hall. The Programme was varied, comprising 
the Overtures to “ Les Deux Nuits” and “Il Tur- 
eo e Italia” by the orchestra, Songs, Dramatic 
Scenes, and Tableaux. The audience, of whom 
perhaps three quarters were from abroad, were 
apparently pleased, and it is not the least part of 
the pleasure of these home entertainments to us, 
to see the principle of Communism extending it- 
self at least in. matters of art outside of our own 
circle, making the enjoyment of these occasions a 
matter of free, unbought fellowship with all who 
may come. Weare more than ever convinced 
that art finds its true congenial atmosphere in the 
free spirit of Communism, and that its golden age 
will come only when it shall be emancipated 
from the sordid spirit of the door-keeper and 
work from irrepressible inspiration and not for 


y: 

Courtesies.—For a quite fair notice and state- 
ment of the religious belief of the Community in 
the Springficld Republican of last week, we make 
our respectful acknowledgement to the Editors 
of that Journal. We observe in the last issue of 
the Phrenological Journal an incidental mention 
of the Community Traps as among the agencies 
that have given extension to the Fur Trade of the 
West. We think it will be found that these hum- 
ble utensils, of which we have supplied such large 
quantities to the pioneers of the West, have had 
an important influence in extending the fron- 
tiers of civilization in that direction. 

Change of Business.—Among the changes of the 
present season we may mention the closing up of 
the silk business. This business was introduced 
about 13 years ago by Mr. O. H. Miller, a member 
from Putney Vt., as a help to the resources of the 
Community, which at that time were rather low. 
The trade was first carried on in a retail way by two 
or three foot-peddlers, whose whole stock was car- 
ried in as many carpet bags, and amounted to not 
more than seventy-five or a hundred dollars each. 
From this small beginning it gradually expanded 
into a wholesale trade, employing from four to 
six persons to travel for a considerable part of 
the year by rail-road, and amounting to several 
thousands of dollars annually. It was gteadily in- 
creasing up to the time when the Community de- 
cided to abandon it. The reasons for this step 
were, 1, that it was found to be a spiritual expense 
to the persons engaged in it, requiring them to be 
absent from home for a large part of the time; 
and 2, that other departments in our home _busi- 
ness now call for a concentration of our force for 
their proper management. A few weeks since a 
banquet was given by the Community to celebrate 
this closing up, at which the managers of the silk 
business and the peddlers and ex-peddlers to the 
number of thirty or forty were assigned seats of 
honor. Sentiments and addfesses were offered 
appropriate to the occasion. The silk branch 
at Wallingford is also being wound up. 

Meetings.—On Sunday, Mr. Woolworth reviewed 
the narrative of Christ’s miracles, and drew from 
the meeting a general expression of faith in the 
continuance of the same almighty agency that 
was there manifested.——Tuesday Evening some 
thoughts were presented by G. W. N. on the sub- 
ject of Walking by Inspiration, of which notes 
were taken as follows: 


practical homily against the tendency of mankind 
to excess, by the curious injunction, “ Don’t slop 
over.” The subject which that homely phrase 
brings up for consideration is—the subject of the 
conduct of life. To Christians who seek to walk 
in the Spirit, this is a most important matter—one 
that comes nearest home. We want to know 
from day to day where shall be our path, how far 
we shall go, and where we shall stop—how shall 
we walk in the Spirit? Whether we treat it from 
the Bible point of view or from the motto of Ar- 
temus Ward referred to above, it is a great ques- 
tion. What shall be our path in walking in the 
Spirit? This leads to the consideration of a pas- 
sage which on account of one little word in it is 
quite commonly misunderstood. Christ says, 
“ Enter ye in at the strait gate; for wide is the 
gate, and broad is the way that leaceth to destruc- 
tion, and many there be that goin thereat: be- 
cause strait is the gate, and narrow is the way 
which leadeth unto life, and few there be that 
find it.” The common misconception of this pas- 
sage which I referred to, arises from the ambigu- 
ity produced by the double meaning of the word 
pronounced strait. “ Strait is the gate and narrow 
is the way.” I will ask F., what he understands 
by the word strait? [The young man ques- 
tioned, said he understood it to mean that the true 
way is straight-forward, leading us to be circum- 
spect and upright in our conduct.] I once had the 
same view, but a little in@pection shows that this 
is not the meaning. The word is spelled not 
straight, butstrait, meaning narrow—the 
opposite of wide. Strait is the gate, that is, nar- 
row is the gate. It has no reference whatever to 
straigh-tforward. Hence the common impression 
that strait here means direct, not only fails to con- 
vey Christ’s meaning, but in my view actually 
perverts the passage into the opposite of its true 
meaning. I illustrate the way that leads to life 
by a rather crooked way. My idea of an inspired 
course and pathway through life would be illus- 
trated by a line like this : 
This is a strait line in the sense that it is narrow, 
but not in the sense that it is straight, i. e., direct, 
which would be represented thus: == 
These two lines are opposed to one another ; there 
are no two points alike in them. The former is 
the line that the inspired life takes, which is a 
continual change; while the straight line is the 
course that the lazy kind of life takes—that kind 
of spiritual laziness, which, when it gets started in 
a certain direction, wants to keep going in that 
direction—hates to change. Now the spiritual 
mind loves to change ; knows when to stop at the 
right time and to revert back to the center; in 
fact it goes in the curved line as marked out above. 
On the contrary a man who does a thing from 
habit, or because every body else does it, and not 
from inspiration, walks in the straight line, and 
has no necessity of getting out of it, for it is broad 
and direct. I undertake to say that the marriage 
spirit is one that takes this broad road; the same 
is true of excessive philoprogenitiveness—the spir- 
it that dotes on children, and makes pets of them. 
All that is in the broad road which leads to death 
—it is walking in the straight line. Persons can- 
not walk in the curved line without being contin- 
ually inspired. Now in reference to the compara- 
tive easiness of the two roads to travel, you may 
say that the straight line is the easier one; but it 
is not so; Christ’s life is going out all the time in 
the direction of this curved line. He says, “ Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden and 
I will give you rest’—“ My yoke is easy” &c. As 
soon as we are cured of spiritual laziness, we shall 
find ourselves carried right along on the current 
of Christ’s life. This curved line may be more 
difficult to find than the straight line, but when a 
man does find it, he will have an easier time. 
“ Wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasantness, and all 
her paths are peace.” The man who walks in 
this curved, inspired line, will have a continued ro- 
mance—his whole life will be a novel to him. On 
the other hand the path of custom and habit— 
the straight line—cuts across the currents of inspi- 
ration and a man gets no help from them in that 
direction. I think Christ would say in reference to 
the way of life, “ Strait is the gate and narrow is 
the way and few there be that find it, because it 
is a little crooked—a little curved.” 
and crooked way we have to go. Another point : 
it appears to me that the life of Christ is a ryth- 
mical life; it goes by beats—moves as a march in 
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It is a strait | 





a certain time, which requires us to be in season. | 
But with a man who is spiritually lazy, time is of | 
no particular account; he does a thing because he | 
has done it before, or because others have done it. 

Christ’s life does not work in that way. If we 
are going to move by his music we must learn the 
value of keeping time with him. The reason why 
persons get out of order, is because they do not 





ing time with’ inspiration. 





Artemus Ward has somewhere put forward a 


one from another, and seek not the honor that 
comes from God only !” There is a way of keep- 
ing in rapport with Jesus Christ, and that is by 
laying aside the honor that comes from one ano- 
ther. 

J. H. N.—The point here introduced is very im- 
portant for all to attend to—the point of obeying 
inspiration promptly. 

I believe that many people who have inspira- 
tion lose it, and grieve the Spirit, and discourage 
Christ, by not promptly acting upon what they 
see to be a true movement of the Spirit in refer- 
ence to those things that occur daily in such a 
Community as this. In reference to matters that 
demand our attention and action, we may be 
sure that inspiration will go with us in immediate 
action ; and if we see what ought to be dorie, and 
put it off and say we will do it to-morrow, or 
some other time, we may be sure we shall lose 
the light and impulse that we need to execute it, 
When I see a thing that should be done, in the 
way of criticism, and my mind is clear upon it— 
when I see a blow that ought to be struck in fa- 
vor of Christ and the truth, I feel as though I 
should lose the value of this inspiration if I do 
not put it in action atonce. We may have been in 
the habit of dealing with our children in the 
loose way of not expecting immediate obedience, 
thinking it well enough to tell them to do a 
thing, and letthem linger along until they are 
spoken to again, and urged by importunity; but 
Christ will not deal with me on that principle. 
He expects me to act promptly while my mind 
is wide awake on the subject and is clear to act ; 
and if I miss that time of action I lose the whole 
advantage of inspiration. I sometimes feel, when 
a subject becomes clear in my mind, that I am 
ready to get upin the middle of the night and at- 
tend to it. There is no external circumstance 
that needs to be an excuse for putting off imme- 
diate action. Whatever benefit there is to be 
had from inspiration certainly depends in a great 
degree upon the value of time. Be ready to 
meet Christ at the time he speaks. The misera- 
ble practice in music, of getting behind time, is 
only a faint representation of the extent of the 
discord that comes by violating the true rhythm 
of life as it is represented in Christ. The great- 
est difference between a poor band and an ex- 
cellent one such as you will find in the cities, 
lies in the difference of their ability to keep time. 
A well drilled band is one that has a keen sense 
of the value of time. I say that a similar prin- 
ciple is true of heaven and of the whole music of 
life. There is hardly anything so important to 
attain as the state that requires Christ to speak 
but once—that goes immediately from thought to 
execution. One ofour most successful and satis- 
factory business moves recently was one in which 
we acted with unusual promptness and unanimity, 
It wasa flash of inspiration, with immediate action 
upon it; it was an entire success. This is only one 
instance of what would be the daily experience if 
we could come to the point where we listen with 
the keenest sense to the march of Christ and keep 
time with it. It would be well for every one to 
watch for inspiration, and beready, at least once ® 
day, to seize on some true thought and go and ex- 
ecute it so swiftly as to look a little odd in a lazy 
Community, and among folks that are used to do- 
ing things in the old slow way. Just as cer- 
tainly as we yield ourselves to inspiration we 
shall be a little odd; there will be new things 
breaking forth—new life manifesting itself. And 
if the new life of Christ breaks forth in our lives 
is will astonish folks who expect nothing but the 
hum-drum of habit. 
>> 

Publications Received. 

THE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF Ru- 
RAL AFFAIRS FOR 1864. One hundred and thirty 
engravings, Albany: Luther Tucker and son. 
Price 25 cts. 

This is a valuable little volume for the use of 
the farmer and horticulturist, full of practical 
suggestions and timely hints. J.J. Thomas, as- 
sociate editor of the Country Gentleman, and au- 
thor of the American Fruit Culturist, is the au- 
thor. The leading articles in this number— 
which, by the way, is the tenth of the annual se- 
ries—are, Doing Work in its Season, containing 
hints for every month in the year; Road Making ; 
Mechanical Contrivances; Dairy Farming and 
Cheese Making ; Fruit Culture ; and Suggestions 
on Rural Economy. It is well arranged and 
neatly printed. 

CONTINENTAL Montuuy.—The January num- 
ber of this magazine we have received from the 


publishers. It contains the following articles: Ret- 
rospective, by Dr. Hevry, Sketches of American 
keep time with Christ. Sickness and all our bodi-| Life and Scenery, Reason, Rhyme and Rhythm, 
ly and spiritual troubles come from our not keep- | by Martha W. Cook, “ Our Article,” The Lesson 
And the question | of the Wood, by G. W. Bungay, Diary of Fran- 
arises, What is the great obstruction in the | ces Krasinska, The Great Struggle, American Fi- 
way, when we are called to move with Christ? nances and Resources, by R. J. Walker, The De- 
We will find an answer to this in that single pas-| cline of England, by 8. 1. Bayard, Temptation, 
sage: “ How can ye believe who receive honor,'by Count Krasinska, Madagascar, by W. H. 





Whittmore, A Vigil with St. Louis, by E. Fon- 
ton, The Union not to be maintained by Force, 
by F. P. Stanton, Was He Successful? by R. B 
Kimball, The Great American Crisis, by 8. P. 
Andrews, The English Press, by Nicholas Rowe. 
The Conscription Act of March 3, Literary No- 
tices and Editor’s Table. 
EN ee 


God Bless You! 


“God bless you!” What words more full of 
meaning! How they thrill the heart when they 
fall upon the ear from the lips of a friend, who is 
departing, perhaps never to see you again. Or 
they may be the spontaneous outburst. of a 
loving heart towards you, falling upon you like 
dew-drops from heavan. Who does not feel 
nearer God when he receives his blessing from 
one worthy to pronounce it? The mind recalls 
Jacob, kneeling for bis father’s blessing, as though 
it were the greatest thing his father could bestow 
upon him—greater than riches or honors. Some- 
times we inquire, What are we, to be worthy of 
God’s special blessing ? Yet he continually poure 
it out upon us by night and by day. We are some- 
times unconcious of it, yet it should at all times 
cause our hearts to melt in gratitude, and flow 
out toward Him with thankfulness and praise 

Doubtless these words—“God bless you”—are 
often used in vain, by those who have no right to 
use them. Yet it is possible for persons to come 
into such intimacy with God, as to make it prop- 
er for them to say, “God bless you.” The New 
Testament writers often used similar language. 
With Paul, this was no empty form of words: 
“ Grace be unto you, and peace from God our Fa- 
ther, and from the Lord Jesus Christ.” They 
were mediums of divine lifeand power. Let us 
emulate his persevering faith and devotion, that 
we may also come into such unity with God and 
his Son, that we may convey their grace and 
blessing to others. What ambition more exalted 
—what destiny more glorious! Cc. A. R. 
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Testimony of an Aged Member, 





I am now in my 82d year, and I never under- 
stood that God dwelt in me, until within about 
three weeks. I was reading the piece in the Be- 
rean, on “ The faith once delivered to the Saints.” 
I was reading the paragraph where Mr. Noyes 
says, “‘ We repeat it—the great central idea of 
‘the faith once delivered to the saints,’ was that 
of the living God present in individual believers and 
in the church, and manifest by manifold tokens of 
superhuman wisdom and power.” It came to me 
with such light and power, that the living God 
was in me, that it made me rejoice exceedingly. 
I think no one need be discouraged, let them be 
ever so old. 

Since reading and apprehending this truth in 
the Berean, I have seen new light on many things 
in the New Testament. One is this: “ And we 
have known and believed the love that God hath 
to us. God is love: and he that dwelleth in love, 
dwelleth in God, and God in him.” On reading 
this, the sense of it came over me like a nash 
of lightning and that my heart is filled with re- 
joicing. EK. E. 





Religion one of the Fine Arts, 

There is a form of liberal Christianit 
gaining ground at the present day, whi 
treats religion as a graceful accomplishment, 
the highest branch, perhaps, of esthetic cul- 
ture. Its creed is eclectic. It skims lightly 
over the law and the prophets, gathering from 
those dim traditions, gleaming through the 
mists of antiquity, here and there a striking 
fancy or a picturesque fact. It glides dainti- 
ly through the Gospels, culling charming 
moral precepts as a child culls violets from 
the meadow, smiling gently at superstitions 
and mistakes, approving much and ignoring 
more. Its thelogy is appropriately embod- 
ied in elegant extracts, Beauties of the Bible 
in a superb holiday volume, embellished with 
engravings in the highest style of art. Its 
eloquence flows from magnificent pulpits, ut- 
tered with the trained enunciation of a Kean 
or a Siddons, embellished by artistic graces 
and statuesque positions, the tragic muse ele- 
vated from the sock and buskin to the cas- 
sock. In silver waves it descends to the 
high toned occupants of costly pews, first 
fumilies who import their mythology and 
their millinery from Paris, and are shelter- 
ed from vulgar intrusion by barricades of 
damask and rosewood, and the artillery of a 
well-bred stare. They sit beneath the 
stained light of gorgeous windows, fanned by 
airs heavy with perfume and the rich music 
of the preacher’s voice. All around them 
are light, warmth, odor, melody, beauty : 
the way to Heaven is a primrose path, be- 
tween clipped hedges and bogdered by well- 
kept turf. Few there be tat find it, it ie 
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true, for the elect are the elite. Yet it may 
be, indeed it must be, that crime, poverty, 
disease and death are skillful lapidaries only, 
that shall polish the rough diamonds of soci- 
ety, not presentable now and here, into gems 
that shall sparkle in celestial crowns. 

Now this rose-colored religion is about as 
much like that of the “man of sorrows” as 
art is like nature. It is martyrdom in mar- 
ble, and not of throbbing human hearts, bles- 
sing while they break. It is the crucifixion 
in a gilded frame, cunningly portrayed upon 
canvas with oil and pigment, and not the 
mingled agony and meekness, and love that 
conquers death. Its central idea is self- 
cherishing, not self-sacrifice. It seeks to 
save its life, not by losing it. The elements 
of its communion symbolize nectar and am- 
brosia, not the perfect love that “lays down 
its life for its friends.” Its Christian is a 
pagan gentleman with all the modern im- 
provements, educating amid earthly ameni- 
ties for the gates of pearl and golden streets. 
His uprightness is a trellis on which to train 
the roses of his devotion, thornless roses, 
which he cultivates as a matter of taste. 
He accepts but one miracle—that a Galilean 
carpenter and a group of illiterate fishermen 
should found a school of manners unap- 
proached for two thousand years. He does 
not see that religion is beautiful just as hon- 
esty is politic, and that he who seeks them 
from motives of taste or prudence will find 
neither the one nor the other; the beauty 
and the policy being accidents merely, and 
not essential traits. He does not know that 
Christianity underlies the stubborn facts of 
life, itself the most stubborn of them all ; 
that its music is won from discords, its peace 
from conflict, its beauty from ashes and its 
joy from a conquered sorrow. 

———> oe oe 
Pictures and Painters. 


There has arisen of late years a school of ar- 
tists calling themselves “The Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood,” who believe in absolute truthful- 
ness and fidelity in art. They aim to paint 
things as they are—a stone just as a stone looks, 
a tree, or flower, or a mountain, just as a tree, a 
flower or a mountain look. Granite must be 
granite, an oak an oak, with all its rugged 
strength of branch, form of leaf, and every patch 
of moss and shade of color upon its trunk. This 
truthfulness of representation they claim must be 
carried into the picture as a whole, and into ev- 
ery detail. Nothing must be false or slurred 
over. 

We confess toa liking of this theory of art. 
Truthfulness must be the foundation of all art 
that is worth anything. Absolute truthfulness is 
at the heart of the universe, and every represen- 
tation of any smallest part of that universe, 
through the medium of painting should be per- 
vaded by, and be the result of, the same spirit 
which made the universe. 

An article in the New Path, a publication ed- 
ited by Pre-Raphaelites, thus describes from their 
standpoint the characteristics of tlie two schools 
of art—the popular school and the Pre-Raphelite 
school. Is there not some truth in their re- 
marks ?— 


We believe that all nature, being the per- 
fected work of the Creator, should be treated 
with the reverence due to its Author. And 
by Nature we do not mean only the great 
mountains and wonderful land effects, but al- 
so every dear weed that daily gives forth its 
life unheeded to the skies; every blade of 

that waves and shivers in the wind; 
every beautiful pebble that rolls and rattles 
on the sea-sand. Some things teach one les- 
son, some another, but all are absolutely 
perfect, and one of them missed breaks that 
complete unity which is one of the noblest 
revelations of God that we possess, and is 
made expressly for our study and love. 

Believing this earnestly and deeply, and 
seeing God and hearing His voice in every 
golden-hearted star that bends before the 
wind, in every blade of grass, in every rosy 
clover head, and every golden dandelion, 
‘think you we would dare to draw or paint 
any one of these things, bent into grace and 
loveliness by God’s finger, carelessly or 
coarsely, and give a round or square dab of 
paint to this world as the truth of mullen, 
thistle or dock leaf? Now the old school be- 
lieve that nature is something to be used 
when they cannot do without it, to make pic- 
tures of, or as one of their strongest land- 


scape painters said, “to get notions of pic- 
tures from—a convenient medium, through 
which we give our own little selves and our 


notions of composition, general effect and 
fine tone, to the world; and only to be used 
to get arrangement of lines, ideas of skies 
and general massing of light and shade for 
pictures.” 

Take as an Phustration of the difference 





between the two schools, the way in which 
the artists of each use their time in this 
country. One goes out of town just as soon 
as it is warm enough to work. He does not 
not spend much time searching for noble 
subjects, knowing that everything touched by 
God is beautiful and valuable to the world— 
but, believing every subject worthy, he goes 
to work at once earnestly and lovingly, en- 
deavoring faithfully to render every beauti- 
ful curve of line, and every smallest shadow 
and tender gradation of light and color; and 
on this, ifit be a pencil drawing, he may 
work not less than six weeks; if an oil study, 
about three months. 

What is the other artist doing in the mean- 
time? He stays in his studio until it be- 
comes too warm to live in the city ; then he 
thinks and wonders, and makes all sorts of 
inquiries as to the most suitable place. The 
very finest scenery in the country must be 
placed before him before he will deign to put 
brush to canvas. 
dle of July, and this notice appears in the 
daily papers, under the head of “art items:” 
“Mr. I. P. Mahlstock, has gone to the Cats- 
kills for afew days, after which he intends to 
pass through Vermont and enrich his re 
lio by a few weeks’ stay in the White Moun- 
tains. He expects to be back in his studio 
about the middle of September.” 

Arrived in Catskill, he stays one day in 
the village: walks about until he finds the 
finest views of the mountains, when he spends 
half an hour making a sketch; that is, he 
scribbles on a large sheet of tinted paper the 
mere outlines of the mountains and trees, 
and those not truly; then he goes to dinner, 
after which he takes another splendid view in 
about the same time and manner. In the 
evening he leaves for the Mountain House, 
feeling no regret at passing by all the noble 
things that surround him on every side, but 
thinking he has done all that the scenery de- 
serves. Inthe mountains he stays about a 
week, covering large sheets of paper with 
mere lines and “ notions for pictures ;” mak- 
ing several very broad oil sketches, putting 
down on his canvas not the colors of nature 
but those which he has learned in the studio 
to substitute for them, brown for green, gray 
for blue, and ochre for gold. 

Having so done the Catskills, it will be 
time for him to think of some other place, 
say Vermont, for about a week, and then he 
will spend three more at the White Moun- 
tains, where he will make what he calls his 
earnest oil studies, and at the end of six 
weeks he is home again—his portfolio enrich- 
ed with numerous large sheets of coarse tint- 
ed paper, covered with scribbled outlines of 
subjects and several very broad oil sketches 
from which he will manufacture an endless 
number of pictures of every conceivable sub- 
ject, size and price, for the next nine months. 

his is the practical difference in their man- 
ner of work. 

We will now endeavor to express in words 
a few of the more salient differences between 
the pictures of the two men, and hope by this 
means to dissipate the erroneous idea so gen- 
erally held, that the new school men paint 
nothing but detail. The aim and purposes of 
every artist that is true to our principles, is to 
paint the whole of everything, and in so far 
as they fall short of this purpose they are 
false to nature and our principles. In so far 
as their work fails to express such intention 
they are unsuccessful, not false or wrong. 
This is the only true standard by which to 
judge an artist’s work. If their intention 
was right their work must be good. If their 
intention was wrong no amount of success 
in carrying out their purposes can ever make 
their work noble or themselves right. 

We have before usa pencil drawing by 
one of the true men, not more than six inches 
long and four wide. The amount of truth 
that is crowded on this small piece of paper 
might shame any of the old school men who 
yearly cover the walls of the academy with 
canvas six or eight feet long. The drawing 
represents the interior of a pine wood. In 
the upper left hand corner in less than two 
inches of space are drawn the trunks of 
about ten forest trees, lichen covered and va- 
rious in light and shade; all the distinctive 
characters of each at the distance of about 
two hundred feet from the spectator perfectly 
rendered. It is true, all the details of this 
scene are drawn, yet no leaves are to be seen 
and no distinct marking of the bark on the 
tree stems, though we feel all the uneven- 
ness of their surface. “Between the trunks, 
the limbs of each tree, covered with foliage, 
stand out dark against the sky. The foliage 
at this distance is nothing but a soft, confused 
mass of light and shade, and yet we could 
not lose the smallest of these little masses, 
for each one means a limb, covered with its 
hundreds of thousands of beautifully furmed 


He starts about the mid-| 





leaves, sparkling in the sunlight. They 
bend gracefully to the ground or hold up 
their leaves to the sky according to the 
growth and character of the tree. We can 
no more allow an artist to draw these forms 
carelessly or falsely, than to put meaningless 
touches in his foreground for leaf or weed. 
This is only two inches of the drawing. No 
words can describe the myriad facts and 
marvelous delicacy and decision of hand and 
eye that has followed every little clover leaf 
with a loving care, and rendered the whole 
truth of every patch of lichen on the tree 
stems—in the foreground. Several broken 
limbs partially covered by grasses, and dead 
and fallen leaves lie in the nearest foreground 
not the sixteenth of an inch in diameter, yet 
each one has its perfect gradation of light 
and shade. On the under side the most del- 
icate little reflected lights prove that the 
leaves and grasses are drawn with marvelous 
accuracy. Then comes the shadow and 
then the highest lights, giving perfect round- 
ness to it. This drawing was made entirely 
out of doors. 

Now take a picture by an artist of the old 
school, painted in the studio. It is about 
three feet long by two wide. In the distance 
are some pale greyish blue mountains, not 
pure blue or purple as they would be in na- 
ture. On the left hand side a group of trees 
of raw sienna green stand up against the sky. 
On the right hand side are some smaller 
trees with cattle standing sleepily under them. 
A quiet stream runs through the center of 
the picture and over it a little wooden bridge, 
and on the bridge some country folks ina 
wagon go riding to market. On the left side 
of the stream two men are fishing. Right in 
the foreground is a map in alittle boat, but 
what he is doing there we cannot tell, for no 
oars are to be seen. On either bank great 
masses of yellowish brown are intended to 
represent the fullness of a foreground life, 
but we cannot find a distinct form of either 

rass or leaf. The lights and shadows are 
all blended into the “ sweetest softness.” 


You cannot tell whether the sun is shining, 
though the sky is quite clear, because there 
are none of the sharp shadows which sun- 
light would throw upon the large trees on 
the left. Although quite near to the specta- 
tor we fail to discover a single form bearing 
close resemblance to a leaf. True the canvas 
is covered with little touches of paint made 
with the sharp end of a camel’s hair brush, 
but they look as much like the spots on a 
checker board as leaves on a tree. One side 
of atree is dark and the other side light. 
This correspondence holds good throughout 
the picture. There is light in the upper 
part of every tree which gradually blends 
into dark shadow. Every line and edge is 
soft and uncertain, the picture having been 
scumbled over when finished, with a mixture 
of white permanent blue and Naples yellow 
to give it atmosphere. 

This is no fancy sketch but a description 
of an actual picture by one of our most pop- 
ular men, and is a very good type of the 
mass of studio pictures that are so pleasing 
to the ignorant public. Everything is softly 
and superficially touched upon, but nothing 
thoroughly drawn or painted. The mind can- 
not rest with satisfaction upon any part of it 
for more than three minutes. And such are 
the pictures in front of which ladies and con- 
noisseurs congregate, expressing their admir- 
ation in this wise. ‘“ What a lovely picture! 
O, Mrs. Smith, isn’t it sweet? Everything 
so soft and delicate! nothing positively de- 
fined! such a velvety texture to everything ; 
so artistic and beautifully generalized.” — 
Whereupon Smith who has been to Italy, 
seen a great many pictures by the old mas- 
ters and thoroughly enjoys generalization, cen- 
tral light and velvety textures, buys the pic- 
ture for five hundred dollars, puts it ina 
prominent place in his drawing-room where 
it becomes the center of attraction for a se- 
lect circle of connoisseurs and artistic friends. 

- 5 mpeg 


Forests a Necessity of Fertility. 





The value of forests to a country in retaining 
moisture, is well illustrated by the late severe 
freshets of the Connecticut valley. The snow 
melts quicker in an open country, and is retained 
longer among groves. Formerly the Connecticut 


River and its tributaries were clothed with forests ; | ? 


now they are largely denuded, and we have rea- 
son to expect greater freshets than formerly.— 
The present barrenness of Greece and Palestine, 
as contrasted with their former fertility, is simi- 
larly accounted for. Dr. Unger, a celebrated nat- 
uralist of Vienna, claims that the climate lacks its 
original moisture. He says that the hordes of 
warriors that have followed each other for cen- 
turies on that soil have burned up the forests, and 
every éffort of nature to make restoration is sub- 


dued by a superabundance of goats. The popu- 
lation live on the products of the goats, and 
ts crop every twig, thus bringing barrenneas. 
f the forests should ever again grow, Dr. Unger 
thinks that fertility would be restored. ae 
—Scientific American. 

Henry Ward Beecher tells the following story 
in the Independent : ‘ 

On one occasion, being solicited to attend a 
— in New-York, we categorically declined. 
“Would we not make a prayer?” “No.” “Or 
pronounce a benediction?” “No.” . “ Or just be 
present on the stage, so that it could be adver- 
tised that we would take part in the meeting ?” 
“No, we would not take amy part, nor sit on the 
platform, nor attend the meeting at all!” Nev- 
ertheless, ina day or two, we saw ourselves an- 
nounced in the most jubilant manner, as @ speak- 
er on that occasion ! 

In some ire we addressed a note to the offend- 
er, threatening to ex him. He promised to 
withdraw the advertisement—which he did on 
the morning of the day for the meeting, after it 
had stood for a week—and as to apology, when 
the meeting came off, the offender came forward 
and stated that he was sorry to say that “Mr. B: 
who had hoped to be present, had been prevented 
by other engagements /’—leaving he audience to 
understand that an agreement had been broken! 
On reading this wanton explanation the next 
morning in the newspapers, we passed through 
all the colors of the rainbow, and no plan seemed 
severe enough, for this miscreant committee-m 
and we have suffered him to go unpunished to 
this day, simply because we have not yet made 
up our mind what punishment is good enough 
for him. 


- pope 

A writer in Harper’s Monthly, who gives some 
interesting illustrations of the religious life of the 
Slaves in the Southern States, tells the following 
anecdote. The scene is one of the “ Experience 
Meetings,” of the Negroes: : 

There were present some twenty or more can- 
didates, who had professed conversion at a recént 
revival meeting. Among them was a woman of 
a bright and lively temperament, and who in her 
experience, after exhausting the usual common- 
place description, dwelt quite glowingly upon 
happy feelings which had resulted from thé 
change. So very vivid seemed her enjoyment 
that the pastor, wishing to test the depth of her 
knowledge, took some pains to elicit a more mi- 
nute definition. Thus: 

“Well, Susan, what do you mean by feeling 86 
happy?” 

“Oh Sah, I so lovin.” LIloves ebery ting an’ 
ebery body. I loves de bird inde yard, an’ de 
close-line, an’ de gate-poss, an’ ebery ting. Iso 
happy.” 

“ But, Susan, we want to know how you feel 
when you feel happy. Describe your teelings.” 

“Oh, Sah, Iso happy; I can’t tell, Sah, how 
happy.” (Pause.) “1 feel Sah, jess like 1 hada 
Jiddle in my belly.” 
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